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TO THE REVEREND 


“THEOPHILUS LINDSEY, M.A. 





Reverend and Dear Sir, 
E xcusz the liberty which I take of in- 


scribing to you the following sincere, how- 
ever inadequate, tribute of affection and 
homage to the memory of a great and 
good. man, our late illustrious and ines- 
timable friend. | 

When many years ago I resigned a di- 
stant and useful situation, to which by in- 
clination and habit I was strongly attach- 
ed, I secretly indulged a wish that I might 
be honoured with the notice of two distin- 
guished characters, to whose learned and 
instructive writings, next to the holy Scrip- 
tures, I was chiefly indebted for that happy 
revolution which had taken place in my 
theological system. Divine Providence, . 
whose kind interposition I] would ever 
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gratefully acknowledge, favoured me in 
this instance beyond my most sanguine 
expectations, Where hope had presumed 
to flatter itself with nothing beyond gene- 
ral acquaintance and occasional civility, 
experience proved the Singular privilege 
of intimate friendship, of familiar and ins 
structive intercourse, and of interesting 
and affectionate correspondence, 

One of these great characters 1s. new 
withdrawn.;, and ‘the »umerous. friends 
of the venerable survivor cannot indulge 
the hope ‘that he, already bending jun- 
ee the sii of. urease ‘and harvietaicn 
NS ane to er mn re reese 
_ But-if the contemplation .of the purest 
and most exalted virtue; of.commanding — 
talents - united, with. extensive learning, 
devoted. with disinterested, zeal, and. 
without intermission, fora long-series of 
years to. the discovery .and promulgation 
of christian truth for the amprovement'of 
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mankind; and of a dignity, and worth of 
character, which can alone result from 
the happy combination of the liberal and 
comprehensive views of a sublime _phi- 
losophy, with the moral principles and 
immortal hopes of rational christianity, 
may but produce, and surely it can 
hardly fail to excite, that holy emulation 
which will lay a just foundation for the 
pleasing hope of a happy reunion in an- | 
other and a better state with those who 
were most loved and valued here, the best 
wishes will be consummated of one who 
now -esteems it his greatest honour to 


subscribe himself, Dear Sir, 


With sentiments of the truest esteem, 
Your affectionate friend 
And faithful servant, 


THOMAS BELSHAM. 
Hackney, 
May 9, 1804, 





ADVERTISEMENT, 


Z 





"Te substance of the following discourse was deli- 
vered at Hackney on the eighth of April, three days 
after the arrival of the mournful intelligence which 
gave occasion toit. Itis published at the unanimous. 
request of the congregation to whom it was. deli- 
-vered; and who, I trust, will not think any apology - 
necessary for the alterations and additions which 
have been since made, to render it more worthy of 
their acceptance. The letter of the congregation, as 
it bears a testimony to the character of the venerable 
deceased, equally honourable to him and to them- 
selves, from those who once. enjoyed the benefit of . 
his instructions, I here take the liberty to subjoin. 


To the Rev. Thomas Belsham. 


REV. AND DEAR SIR, 


We, the congregation of | 

‘Protestant Dissenters assembling at the Gravel-pit 

Meeting-house, Hackney, unanimously request, that 

you will oblige us by publishing your Sermon 

preached in this place last Sunday, occasioned by 
the death of our late venerable pastor. 

The intimate friendship which so long subsisted 
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between yourself and Dr. Priestley, has enabled you 
’ to delineate his character with so much truth and 
precision as to recall to our affectionate remembrance 
the great Original. _ ; 

It is peculiarly gratifying to us, Sir, is pay this 
last tribute of respect to the memory of a man whose 
exalted worth and excellence will justly rank him — 
among the first and most illustrious benefactors of — 
mankind. Posterity will, with difficulty, believe the 
ungrateful returns of his native country for all his 
important and inestimable services. 

We console ourselves in. the firm belief - that the 
loss which the Christian world has sustained will, 
under the conduct of divine providence, be amply 
repaired ; and these mists of ignorance at length 
dispersed, by which the pure and simple truths of the 
gospel have so long been concealed. 

That it may please God to preserve your valuable 
life for the promotion of this important object, so 
intimately connected with the virtue and happiness 
of the human race, is the sincere desire and prayer 
of sn 

Rev. and dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friends, 


(Signed) ~ In behalf of the congregation, 
G. P. Meeting, : J, CurisTIzy 
Hackney, April. 15, 1804. _ Chairman. 


ACTS XX. 24. 


BUT NONE OF THESE THINGS MOVE ME, NEITHER COUNT 

I MY LIFE DEAR UNTO MYSELF, SG THAT I MIGHT 

_ FINISH MY COURSE WITH JOY, AND THE MINISTRY. 

WHICH I HAVE RECEIVED OF THE LORD JESUS, TO 
TESTIFY THE GOSPEL OF THE GRACE OF GOD. 
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Nor was this an empty boast: for, if weread the 
history of this eminent apostle, from his first conver- 
sion to the christian religion to his imprisonment at 
Rome, as “it is related by his friend and fellow- 
labourer Luke, we shall find, 

That it was the great business of his life to testify, 
from place to place, the glorious gospel of the grace 
of God, agreeally to the commission which he had 

- received from Jesus Christ for this purpose ; 

That he every where met with opposition and per- 
secution, often even to the hazard of his life, accord- 
ing to his own declaration that the holy spirit fore- 
warned him that in every city bonds and afflictions 
awaited him ; 

That, nevertheless, nothing discouraged him, 
and no danger deterred him from performing the- 
duties of his office, and executing his commission to » 
the fullest extent; and finally, 

That he was animated to all his labours, and sup- 
ported under all his sufferings, by the ardent desire 
es | et Sag | 
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and confident expectation of a final and a glorious 
triumph See ay 

1. That doctrine which the apostle taught was the 
** gospel of the grace of God.” . Very remote ins 
deed from the system which in. modern times has 
been dignified with the. title of gospel-doctrine, a - 
system which teaches that all mankind are doomed 
to eternal misery for Adam’s sin, with the exception 
of a few who are chosen by mere good pleasure to 
everlasting life. .A tremendous doctrine! which had 
it really been taught by Jesus and his apostles, their 
gospel might truly have been denominated, not the 
doctrine of peace and good will, but a message of — 
wrath and injustice, of terror and despair. The doc- 
trine which Jesus revealed, and which Paul preached, 
was the reverse of this. It was glad tidings of great 
and universal joy; for it revealed the equal and im- 
partial love of God to his whole human offspring, 
unrestrained by any local or ceremonial distinction 5 
the infinite placability of the divine character; the 
free and unpurchased mercy of God to the truly pe- 
nitent; the momentous doctrine of a universal resur- 
rection of the dead; the advancement of the righte- 
ous to glory, honour, and immortality; and the fu- 
ture condemnation of the wicked to a just and neces- 
sary, but not to a vindictive, much less to an ever- 
lasting punishment. 3 

This was the doctrine which Paul taught; and his 
authority for teaching it was a commission which he 
received, from Jesus. Christ <himself, “attested and 
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sealed by various extraordinary gifts of the holy spirit, 
and by miraculous powers with which the apostle was 
eminently endowed. 

While “Saul was yet breathing out threatening 
and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,’ 
while he was upon the road to Damascus with au- 
thority from the high-priest to bring those whom 
he should find there in chains to Jerusalem; in 
the middle of the day, as he approached the 
city, when he was probably enjoying by antici- 
pation the sufferings and groans of his intended 
victims, on a sudden, the furious and unrelenting 
persecutor is arrested in his way, and, by a miracle 
of power and mercy, becomes in-an instant the 
trembling suppliant of that Jesus whose name he 
had ‘blasphemed, whose authority he had defied, 
whose doctrine he had scorned, and whose dis- 
ciples he had imprisoned, tormented, and put to . 
death. And when, prostrate on the ground in an 
agony of terror, he requests to know the pleasure 
of the majestic personage who had condescended 
to address him in the language of pathetic expos- 
tulation, the merciful Redeemer embraces the very 
instant of contrition and remorse to pronounce for- 
giveness, and to appoint him to the office of an apo-- 
stleand a teacher of the gentiles. ‘* Rise,’’ said he, 
“and stand upon thy feet; for I have appeared to 
thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which thou hast seen, 
and those in which I will appear unto thee, deliver- 

B2 
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ing thee from the people, and from the gentiles’ to 
whom I now send thee, to open their eyes, and to - 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and an inheritance amene them that 
are sanctified by faith which is in me.” 

Nor was the humbled penitent ‘disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.” He arose, and with very dif. 


erent views from those with which he had entered | 


upon his journey, he reached Damascus; and having 
there been miraculously healed of the blindness with 
which he had been struck by the dazzlmg splendour 
of the vision, he speedily retired into Arabia*, where 
he resided a considerable time, during which his 
understanding was enlightened in the doctrine, and 
his heart disciplined to the spirit, of the gospel. 
After which returning to Damascus, without: any 
communication with the other apostles, and being 
fully instructed in the doctrine of the gospel by im- 
mediate revelation from Jesus himself, he opened 
his commission of peace and truth in that very city 
‘to which he had been sent upon a purpose of malice 
and cruelty, and confounded the Jews who dwelt at 
Damascus by the irresistible evidence with which he 
demonstrated, that Jesus; who had been crucified, 
was the true Messiah. 
From this time it became the business of his life 
to go from place to place “ testifying the gospel of 
the grace of God.’ And for this end he left all. He 


* Gal, i; 175 18, 
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forsook his family and’ friends, and all his former 
honourable and powerful connections; he resigned 
his prospects of literary reputation, and.all his hopes 
of rising to: opulence and power; he even did what 
is still more difficult,—he abandoned all his in- 
veterate prejudices and all his pharisaic pride, and 
devoted himself wholly and without reserve to the 
ministry of the gospel, and particularly to the con- 
version of the heathen ; glorying in the character 
and office of the apostle of those gentiles whom he 
had formerly regarded with disdain. ‘I shewed,’’ 
saith he, < first to the Jews at Damascus, and at Je- 
rusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and 
turn to God, and do’ works meet for repent- 
‘ance*.”?) And again, “‘I am debtor both to. the 
Greeks and to the Barbarians, to the wise and. to the 
unwiset.”? 

2. That in the course of his apostolic mission 
and labours he encountered constant and malignant 
opposition; and often to the hazard. of his life, is 
evident to all who are in the least acquainted with 
his history.. He opened his ministry at Damascus: 
_ and there the governor, in concert with the Jews, en- 
deavoured to seize and to put him to death; but with 
difficulty he made his escape, and returned to Jeru- 
salem}. \Here he expected the most signal success, 
and thought it impossible that the enemies’ of the 


* Acts, xxvi. 20. + Rom. i. 14. 
¢ Acts, ix. 23—25. 2 Cor. xi. 32. 
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gospel should be able to resist the arguments of: one 
- who, having formerly distinguished himself as a savage 
persecutor, was now become. the zealous advocate 
of the doctrine which he then blasphemed. But he 
soon discovered his mistake, and inva few days he 
found it necessary to flee for his life; and being 
warned in a vision*, he employed his succeeding la- 
bours in the conversion of the gentiles, amongst 
whom, though his success was great, his persecu- 
tions were proportionable. But time would fail me 
to recount all the sufferings of this eminent apostle 
which are recorded by his historians, who have ne- 
vertheless omitted many, and perhaps even the greater 
part of them. ‘I go to Jerusalem,”’ says this chri- 
stian hero, ‘‘ not knowing what shall befall me there, 
save that the holy spirit witnesses in every city, that 
bonds and afflictions abide mef.’’ ‘* Thou hast fully 
known,” says he to Timothy, his pupil, companion, 
and friend, “* my doctrine, manner of life, purpose, 
faith, long suffering, charity, patience, persecutions, 
afflictions which came upon me at Antioch, at Ico- 
nium, at Lystra, what persecutions I endured; but 
out of them all the Lord delivered me{.”’ 

The most malignant opposition which the apostle 
encountered proceeded from those who professed, 
indeed, to believe in Christ, but who corrupted the 
simplicity of the gospel by a mixture of Jewish fable 
and pharisaic tradition, who were the determined 


* Acts, xxii, 17—21. + Acts, xx, 22. 
+ 2 Tim. iii, 10, 11. . 
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enemies to the liberties of the gentile church, and, 
were desirous of bowing .the necks of the heathen 
converts to the yoke of the ceremonial law. These 
men, to.accomplish their sinister purposes, intruded 
themselves into the churches which the apostle had 
planted, and scrupled not to foment divisions among 
them, and to alienate the affections of. his converts 
by the grossest calumnies.. They represented hint as 
an uninformed, unauthorised,and inconsistent teacher 
of christianity, who preached for the sake of gain, 
and who sacrificed truth to secure popularity *. And 
the intemperate zeal of these rash. bigots- was too 
much countenanced by the equivocal and unmanly 
conduct of some of the other apdstles, or, at least, 
by that of Peter, to whom Paul was under the neces- 
sity of administering a sharp and public reproof: at 
Antioch}. But with the leaders of the opposing fac- 
tions the apostle kept no terms whatever; but upon 
every proper occasion he exposed their ignorance, 
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* This is evident from the solicitude which the apostle dis= 
coyers to exculpate himself from these charges in-his epistles to 
the Corinthians and the Galatians. See 2 Cor. xii. 11, 12.16--18. 
+ See Gal. ii. 11—17. The apostle relates this incident to 
defend himself from the charge of inconsistency.—See v. 18. 
The persons who introduced dissension into the church at An- 
tioch, and who seduced Peter and Barnabas, are said to have 
come from James, who presided over the church at Jerusalem, 
and whose prejudices were probably as strong as those of Peter. 
The address to Peter ends atv. 17. “The apostle then resumes 
his discourse to the Galatians, and argues the folly of such ine 


consistency of conduct as had been imputed to him, 
« 3 
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their selfishness, their ambitious views, their vain 
pretensions, their envy and malice, their ungenerous 
conduct, their daring corruptions of the christian 
doctrine, their rancorous opposition to the liberty and 
the spirit of the gospel.’ And in reply to their vile 
insinuations against his character, and their attacks 
upon his authority, he appeals to the whole tenor of his 
public life, and particularly rests his defence upon 
the sufferings which he endured in the cause of truth. 


Are they ministers of Christ?’ says he, “* 1 am 


more; In labours more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of 
the Jews five times have I received forty stripes, save 
one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 


day I have been in the deep. In journeyings often, 


in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
my own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the ‘city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 


_ in the sea, in perils among false brethren. In weari- 


ness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness, be- 
sides those things that are without, that which cometh 
upon me daily, the care of all the churches*,’” 

8. Itis further observable, that notwithstanding: 
all these persecutions and dangers, nothing discou- 
raged the apostle, nothing deterred him from per- 
forming the duties of his office, and executing his 
commission to its utmost extent. “* None of these 


a *2 Cor: xi, 22—28; 
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things,” sayshe, ‘* move me.’”’ When persecuted 


in one city, he sought aoe in another: and no 


sooner was he silenced in one place, than he opened 
his commission in another. Narrowly escaping from 
Damascus, he begins to preach at Jerusalem : driven 
from Jerusalem, he carries the gospel to Cesarea, 
to Tarsus his native city, and to Antioch, where 
the disciples first obtained the honourable name of 
Christians. And such was his conduct through the 
whole of his life and ministry. He reminds the 
Thessalonians, that “ after having suffered and been 
shamefully treated at Philippi, he was bold in his 
God to speak the gospel to them, though amidst 
much contention*.”” And when it was foretold by 
Agabus, that ‘* he should be bound at Jerusalem 
and delivered up to the gentiles,”” while his friends 
were earnestly dissuading him from taking the jour- 
ney, “ What mean ye,” says he, °* to weep and to. 
break my heart? for I am ready not to be bound 
only, but to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesust.”’ 

4, Finally, the apostle was animated to his la- 
bours, and supported under his sufferings, by the 


ardent desire and confident expectation of ultimate 
success, and of a final glorious triumph. ‘* None.of 


these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I may finish my course with joy.” 


* 1 Thess. ii. 2. t Acts, xxi, 11—14. 
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Amidst difficulties and dangers he possessed many 
sources of consolation even while he was. fulfilling 
his ministry. .The consciousness of fidelity, disin- 
terestedness and zeal in the cause in which he was 
embarked, was an inexhaustible spring of comfort, 
and a powerful motive to activity and perseverance. 
“* Our rejoicing,” saith he, ‘* is this, the testimony 
of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, not with fleshly wisdom but by the grace of | 
God, we have had our conversation in the world*,””— 


The apostle also felt the warmest emotions of grati- 


tude and delight at the recollection of the great mercy 


that he had experienced, and of the high honour 
which had been conferred upon him in his conversion 
to the christian faith, in his call.to the apostolic office, 
and in his mission to the gentiles. ‘* Unto me,” 
says he, ‘* who am less than the least of all saints, 
is this grace given, to preach among the gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of ‘Christt.’—The extraordi- 


nary success of his apostolical labours was a conti- 


nually increasing source of joy and triumph. If 
many rejected his doctrine as folly or blasphemy, 
many also received it ** as the wisdom of God and 


_ the power of God.” He seldom resided in a place, 


\ 

even for 'a short time, without collecting a consider- 
able christian society. And if there were some ig- 
norant or malicious intruders who corrupted the 


* 2 Cor. i. 12. ¢ Eph. iii. 8, 
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doctrine of Christ, disturbed the harmony of. the 
church, and calumniated the character of the apo- 
stle; there were also many who were fully sen- 
sible of the value of the gospel, who were zealous 


‘for purity of doctrine, and for the preservation of . 


christian liberty ; whose conduct was an ornament 
to their profession, who cheerfully and actively 
concurred with the apostle in his schemes. of 
usefulness, and who, penetrated with admiration 
of his character and with gratitude for his instruc- 
tions, regarded him with veneration and _ love, 
“* as a messenger of God, or even as Christ 
Jesus*.”’—Jesus had himself appeared in person 
to the apostle, to mvest him with the apostolic 


office, and to qualify him for the honourable and | 


successful discharge of it. He was no doubt gene- 
rally present with him, though invisibly, and we 
know that he occasionally appeared to him during 
the course of his ministry; and, surely, it must 
have been an exquisite gratification to the apostle to 
reflect that he lived and laboured and suffered wn- 
der his master’s eye, to whom he might at any time 
have recourse in a season of difficulty, and of whose 
protection he was secure. “I can do all things,” 
says he, “ through Christ who strengtheneth me: 
gladly therefore will I glory in my infirmity, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me: for when I am 


* Gal, iv. 14. 
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weak, then am I strong*.””—Nevertheless his chief 
solicitude was to stand approved’ in’ the’ sight of 
God, and his highest consolation was a hope ‘of the 
divine favour. ‘* We are not,” says he, ** as many 
who corrupt the word of God, but as of sincerity, 
_ but as of God, as in the presence of God we speak 
in Jesus Christt.”—It likewise afforded him great 
satisfaction to observe that his sufferings, as well as 
his labours, tended to promote the cause of truth and 
virtue. He is desirous that the Philippians ‘* should 
understand that the things which had happened 
to him had fallen out rather to. the furtherance of 
the gospel, and that many waxing confident-by his 
bonds were much more bold to speak the word 
without fear t.”—And ut was not the least important 
source of consolation to reflect, that the cause in 
which he laboured and for which he suffered was 
a living and a growing ‘cause;, and that, what 
ever might happen to himself, christian-truth was, 


* 2Cor. xii. 9, 10. The Lord to whom the apostle prayed, 
v.8., and who promised that his strength should be made 
perfect in him, appears evidently to have been Christ, v. 9., of 

whose personal presence with him, therefore, at that time, 
the apostle must have been assured: otherwise he would not 
have prayed to him. But Jesus had promised to be with his 
apostles to the end of that age, which authorised those personal 
addresses to him which in succeeding ages would not be war- 
rantable.. See Matt. xxviii. 20. Also Bishop Pearce’s Com- 
mentary, and Mr. Wakefield’s excellent note upon the text. 

+ 2 Cor. i. 17. t Phil, i, 12—14. 
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like its author immortal, and must ultimately and — 
universally prevail. With what an air of triumph 

does he assure the evangelist Timothy, ‘ I ‘know in. 
whom I have believed: and I am persuaded that he 

is able to keep the treasure he has deposited with me 
until that day *.” ro 

But the greatest satisfaction of all was the confi- 
dent and joyful expectation which the apostle enter- 
tained of a future everlasting recompense. In com- 
parison with this, all present sufferings were light 
and momentary in his estimation. ‘‘ | have fought,’ 
says he, “* the good fight. I have finished my 
course. I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is’. 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which. the 
Lord, the righteous. judge, will give me in that 
day f.””. 

And yet he makes comparatively light of his own 
personal reward if it were not to be shared in com- 
mon with his friends and converts. ‘The summit of 
his bliss, the palm of his ambition, is to meet them 
with satisfaction at the tribunal of Christ, and to be 
united with them in glory and happiness. ‘* What,” 


2 Tim. i. 12. again, evangelium mihi commissum. 
Wasa: manuscript note upon Wetstein. Compare v. 14, 
where the same word is used in the best manuscripts. See 
Griesbach: Also Macknight and Benson on the text. Dr. 
Harwood paraphrastically but justly translates the passage, 
«IT am persuaded that he is able to preservein the world 
till his oie coming that sacred deposit with which he has en- 
trusted me.’ 

+ 2 Tim: iv. 7, 8. 
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saith he, ‘‘ is our hope, our joy, our crown of rem. 
joicing ? are not even ye in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming? for ye are our glory 
and our joy*.” — | 

* Supported by these: consolations, and animated 
by these views and hopes, what wonder is it that 
‘none of the afflictions and persecutions which he 
endured could move’ the apostle from his’ faith and 
duty, and that life itself was often exposed, and in 
the end cheerfully sacrificed, “ that so he might 
finish his course with joy, and that ministry which he 
had received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God.” 

- Tam persuaded, my christian friends, that while 
I have been thus briefly illustrating the short sketch 
which the apostle has given of his own character, 
many of you have been impressed with the striking 
features of resemblance which it bears to that of a 
great and venerable man whose decease has just 
been announced to us,—Dr. Priestley, —a name emi- 
nently dear to science, but still dearer to religion, 
justly celebrated through the world for talents and 
for learning, and particularly for his numerous ori- 
ginal and important discoveries in the philosophy of 
nature and of man; but still more estimable, mare 
truly'renowned, for his zeal and industry, his la- 
bours and his sufferings, in the cause of moral truth 
and of pure unsophisticated christianity : a character 


#1 Thess.ii: 19:80; 
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dear to every one who is capable of appreciating 
intellectual éxcellence and moral worth, but pecu- 
liarly endeared to’ you, my friends, by the relation 
which he once sustained as the pastor of this christian 
society; by the extraordinary ability, assiduity and 
‘success with which he discharged the duties of his 
profession, and by the dignity of his character, and 
the amiable simplicity of: his manners in private 
life. ; 

Of the transcendent talents of this truly great 
man and enlightened philosopher, of the quickness 
of his apprehension, of the soundness of his judg- 
ment, of the comprehension- of his views, of the 
activity and versatility of his powers, of the ardour 
of his mind, of his resolute and unwearied applica- 
tion, of the diversity and extent of his erudition, of 
his insatiable thirst after knowledge, of the variety 
and ingenuity of his contrivances to facilitate in- 
vestigation, and to diversify experiment; of the 
originality, the multiplicity, and the unparalleled 
success of his researches into the phenomena and the 
laws of nature; of the extent and value of those 
_ grand discoveries which constitute a new cera in the 
progress of experimental philosophy; of the un 
common candour and unexampled generosity with 
which he communicated those discoveries for the 
benefit of mankind; and of the high estimation in 
which he was. held by all his contemporaries who 
were'capable of appreciating his merits, and who 
“were willing to.do justice to his talents, —-muth might 
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 be-said and justly, and much will be spoken even by 
those who during his lifetime were most jealous of. 
his honours, and most niggardly in his praise, and 
still more by those who knew and honoured him 
while he was living, and who now cherish his me- 
mory with gratitude and veneration. 

In what remains of this discourse I shall limit 
_ myself to the humbler task of illustrating Dr. Priest- 
ley’s character in that view of it which is least: 
attractive to the world, and which is held ‘in little 
estimation by many who entertain the highest opi- 
nion ‘of his literary and philosophical talents and ac- 
quisitions, but upon which he himself, and in my 
apprehension justly, “set the -highest value, namely, 
his character as a christian minister, and an en- 
lightened, able, and zealous. advocate of christian - 
_truth. In this department he was truly exemplary, 
-and his conduct in many particulars bore an ho- 
nourable resemblance to that of the great apostle of 
-. the gentiles. It was the main object and business 
of his life “ to testify the gospel of the grace of 
God,” and from this purpose he was not to be di- 
verted by any secular consideration whatever. 

The foundation of all the excellencies of this great 
and good man’s private and professional character 
was laid in early,-serious, and unaffected piety. His 
‘faith in the existence of God was clear and un- 
hesitating, his views of the divine character and 
government were rational and sublime, and his 
practical regards to the Divine Being were habitual 
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‘and uniform. His piety was not obtrusive and 


ostentatious, but calm and steady: not obvious to 
the notice of the world, but evident-to all who were. 


“ honoured with his society and friendship. It was 


the ruling principle of his conduct, the balm and 
consolation of his life. This habit was of the ear- 
liest growth under the fostering care of a pious and 
benevolent relative, who took the charge of his edu- 
cation, and of whose kindness> he retained an affec- 
ionate and grateful sense to the latest hour of life. 


in maturer years, as he acquired more correct con- 
ceptions of the attributes of God, his piety became 


more confirmed, as a principle of action, while it 
was at the same time. gradually purified from all 
tincture of irrational and unmanly superstition. . 
Another predominant feature in Dr. Priestley’s 
official chatacter was a disinterested love of truth, 
indefatigable zeal in the pursuit of it, and resolution 
to adhere to it when found, at all hazards.~ This 


‘virtuous principle was generated in his mind by the 
vigour of his intellect, and by an early intercourse 


with wise and good men of different opinions in re- 

ligion. Having often heard these opinions discussed 

with temper and ability, and being himself pene- 

trated with an impressive sense of the importance of 
christian truth, he soon began to regard it as an ims 

perious duty to take nothing upon trust, but to think ’ 
and judge for himself concerning the doctrines of 
christianity, according to the ability and opportunity 

which divine providence had granted him. 
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“He was cena in the rigorous, and gloomy yo 
system of Calvin, and he felt it in all its horrors*s 
But as his mind gradually expanded, he by degrees 
acquired courage to examine the prejudices of his 


which were most glaringly absurd and obnoxious, 
even before he commenced a regular course of theo- 


logical studies. He was, when very young, ex-. 
- cluded from communion with a church in which he 


had been accustomed to worship, because he hesi- 
tated to acknowledge himself deserving of eternal 
misery for Adam’s sin{. And desirous as he was 
to be educated for the christian ministry, he pe- 
yermptorily refused to enter himself as a pupil in an 
institution where subscription to articles of faith was 
an indispensable condition of admission. He ‘re- 


* Upon this subject he thus expresses himself: <‘ Believing 


‘that a new ‘birth, produced by the immediate agency of the 


spirit of God, was necessary to salvation, and not being able 
to satisfy myself that I had experienced any thing of the kind, 
E had occasionally such distress of mind as it is notin my power 
to describe; and which T still lodk back upon with horror. 
Notwithstanding I had nothing very material to reproach my- 


‘self with, I often concluded that God had forsaken me, and 
' that my casé was that of Francis Spira, to whom, as he ima- 
gined, repentance and salvation were denied. In this state of 


mind I remember reading the aceount of the man in the iron 
cage in the Pilgrim’s Progress with the greatest perturbation.’ 

+S Wot thinking,” says he, “ that all the human race, sup- 
posing them not to have any sin of their own, were liable 


education, and to divest himself of some principles. 


‘ 


to the wrath of God, and the pains of hell for ever, for that sin 


only, For such was the quesiion that was put to me.’ 
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solved even at that early age that he would endure . 
no fetters upon freedom of enquiry. - ‘ 

The christian ministry, as exercised among pro- 
testant dissenters, was the profession of his early 
‘and favourite choice; and though for a time the 
delicate and precarious state of his health seemed 
likely to prove an insuperable obstacle to the attain- 
ment of his wishes, a favourable change in the state, 
of his constitution at length permitted him to enter 
as a student in a respectable institution for the edu- 
cation of ministers, at Daventry in Northampton- 
shire. Dr. Priestley has often been heard to at- 
“knowledge, with great satisfaction, that, at the pe- 
riod when he became a member of that college, it 
happened to be in a state peculiarly favourable for the 
investigation of truth. ' ‘Theological discussion was _ 
conducted with candour and without any restraint, 
the tutors and students being almost equally divided _ 
in opinion upon the most important ‘subjects. In 
such a situation his love of truth and his thirst after 
. knowledge increased daily: and before he had 
finished his academical course he had divested him- 
self of many early prejudices, though he was far 
from having acquired those clear, distinct, and — 
comprehensive views of christian doctrine which he 
afterwards attained. It was at this period of his life 
that he first became acquainted with Hartley’s Ob- - 
servations on Man, an admirable work, which at. 
tracted, as indeed it merited, his closest attention, 
which gave him an insight into the true theory of 
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human nature, a Subject in the discussion of- which 
he afterwards so greatly excelled. Hartley was his 
favourite author to the, close of life: and he freely 
owned that he had derived more instruction and 
‘more satisfaction from this volume, than from any 
other book which he had ever read, the scriptures 
alone excepted. . 

As a public speaker Dr. Priestley was conscious 
that he did not possess popular talents; and early 
in lite he was afflicted with an impediment in his 
-. speech, which he with great difficulty subdued. 
‘Vhis led him when he first settled in the world ‘to 
acquiesce in situations which were very private and 
obscures But wherever he lived, his chief employ. 
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ment was to study the scriptures, and to investigate - 
_ their true sense, w hether i it did ‘or did not accord with 
his own preconceived opinions. His sole object 
was truth: the truth as itis in Jesus, the pure un- 
corrupted doctrine of the christisn revelation ; for 
the attainment of which he thought no labour too 
great, and no sacrifice too dear. | : 

The principles of kis education were so deeply 
rooted in Dr. Priestley’s mind, that it was by avery 
slow process, a ahd in consequence of very laborious »° 

and persevering as for many years, t 
ue cebtanged his mind frém the web of pre~ - 
qudice, and purified his vi ews of the christian systen 
from those ‘errors which ear ly prepossessions had 
blended in his mind with the genuine doctrine of - 
‘Christ. In the course of his preparatory studies he 


, ae oe 
saw. sufficient reason to abandon the unscriptural 
doctrines of che. trinity, of original sin, and of, 
* vicarious suffering. He still, however,: adhered to 
the Arian notion concerning the person and offices 
_of: Christ, to a qualified sense of the doctrine of 
atonement, and to other points connected with 
them. Upon further consideration he soon saw 
reason to give up the doctrine of atonement in 
every sense of it, and to hesitate concerning the . 
plenary inspiration of the sacred writers.: But it 
was not till upwards. of ten years afterwards,, and, 
when he was settled with a respectable congregation 
at Leeds, that, in consequence of reading with great 
attention Dr. Lardner’s incomparable letter upon the 
Logos, he became a proper unitarian, and a firm be- 
liever in the simple humanity of Jesus Christ, of 
which doctrine he continued ever afterwards a most 
able and strenuous advocate. It was still later than 
this that Dr. Priestley adopted and avowed his original 
and ingenious hypothesis concerning the homogenes 
ity of man, which, though a notion most innocent in 
itself, and supported by all the appearances of na- 
ture, has, in consequence of misapprehension.or mis- 
representation, given more offence than any other 
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opinion which he was known to maintain*. 
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* 'This doctrine, to which Dr. Priestley has unfortunately 
given the obnoxious name of Materialism, though it might -, 
perhaps with greater propriety be called Immaterialism, has 
by some been grossly misunderstood, and by others wilfully 
misrepresented. It is commonly believed that Dr. Priestley, as. 

a materialist, held that the soul of man is an extended, solid, 
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His courage and integrity ‘in avowing what he 
believed to be important truth, was a most conspi- 
cuous and honourable feature in Dr. Priestley’s 
character. Before he appeared as the fearless, ad- 
vocate of truth, it was regarded by many of his 
brethren in the ministry as the part, not only of 
innocence, but of wisdom, to disguise their real 
sentiments in ambiguous language, and to-impose 
upon their hearers by using terms and phrases in a 
sense different from that in which they were com- 
monly understood: thus securing a reputation for 
the orthodoxy which in their hearts they despised. 
This low and secular wisdom, this “ deceitful 
handling of the word of God,” the magnanimous 
spirit of Dr. Priestley held in just contempt; and 
discountenanced to the utmost, both by precept and 


and inert substance : a notion which he expressly disclaims. He 
even denies the existence of solidi ty and inertia in any sub- 
stance, and adopts the curious hypothesis first proposed by 
P. Boscovich, that all that we know of matter itself is active 
power, and that the only properties which can be proved to 
belong to matter are attractions and repulsions' of various kinds. 


Perception in its several modes constitutes mind. That matter, 


i.e. that attraction and repulsion combined, may exist without 
perception, many phenomena lead us to conclude, and it is a 
fact generally allowed; but that perception and its modes ever 
exist, or can exist, in pests beings, unconnected with mat- 


ter, i.e, with certain systems of attraction and repulsion, is 


contrary to all the known phenomena of nature, and therefore 
is not to be admitted into true philosophy. The only remaining 


“question i is, whether the vinculum which connects attraction 
‘and repulsion i is the same with that which connects these pro- 
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example. Being fully convinced, after mature deli- 
beration, that ‘truth must ultimately be favourable 
to virtue, and that it can only make its way by 
honest profession and fair argument, he regarded it 
as an indispensable duty upon every just occasion to 
avow, and in a manly and honourable manner to 
defend, what he sincerely believed, after fair and 
diligent enquiry, to be the christian truth. He con- 
cealed no doctrine which he apprehended to be true 
and important, because it: was unpopular, or be- 
cause the profession of it might be attended with 
consequences personally disadvantageous :—a con- | 
duct which in his situation was a proof of uncom, 
mon vigour of mind and strength of principle. 
Persons of popular talents, or in independent cir- 
cumstances, may without much inconvenience avow 


perties with perception ; and to this no specific answer can be 
given, because it is a subject of which we are necessarily and 
totally ignorant. This hypothesis of Dr. Priestley I have ven- 
tured to call the doctrine of the homogeneity of man; which - 
word seems properly to express the idea that man does not 
consist, as is generally imagined, of two distinct substances 
having no common property ; and on the other hand it precludes 
the mistakes and misrepresentations which arise from the use 
of the word materialism. It is plain that this is not the hypor 
thesis which Collins supported, and which Dr. Clarke op- 
posed : and Dr. Price himself, in his controversy with Dr. 
Priestley, very nearly yields the point to his able and acute 
opponent. See the Correspondence between Price and Priest- 
ley, p..85, 86. 236. Priestley on Matter and Spirit, p. 17. 
This subject is stated more at large in the Elements of the Fie 
losophy of the Human Mind, chap. xi, : 


: 
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©pinions obnoxious to vulgar prejudices, or repuge 
nant to the popular creed. But where the public 
teacher depends for his bread upon the numbers and 
the liberality of his hearers, and where he is con- 
scious of the want of talents to attract the crowd, the 
profession of principles which are sure to ‘give 
offence to many who would otherwise be his zealous 
friends and supporters, is a duty of uncommon 
difficulty, and few have fortitude equal to the trial. 
Such was the situation. of Dr. Priestley when he first 
entered upon the office of the ministry amongst pro- 
testant dissenters. But innate strength of mind, 


ing sense of duty, triumphed over all. 

And the doctrines which he embraced from con- 
viction, and avowed from principle, he was well 
prepared to defend with ability and learning, with 
zeal and charity. In all. the most important con- 
troversies in which he was engaged, he had studied 
the subject thoroughly, and was a complete master 
of the whole question. In reasoning, his language 
was-plain and simple; ‘his state of the question was 
impartial ; his arrangement was lucid ;_his ideas clear 
and distinct ; his arguments, though often. original 
and curious, and sometimes ‘refined, and derived 
from the most grand and comprehensive views of 
things, were nevertheless in general perspicuous and 
forcible, and bearing directly upon the point in 
question. There was nothing artificial and ambi- 
guous; no design to slur over difhculties and ob- 
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_ confidence in the power of truth, anda command-. 
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jections, or to lay greater stress upon a-topic than it: 
would well bear. . All was candid, fair, and gene. 
Tous ; and where his arguments failed to convince, 
they nevertheless left a strong BaReePe of ing enu- 
ousness, of talent, and i integrity. 

Inthe present state of things religious controversy 
is unavoidable, being indispensably requisite:to the 
discovery of christian truth, and to disentangle it 
from. prevailing error; but it has a great tendency to 
generate malignant passions in the minds of those who 
enter deeply-into it. Nevertheless, of writers who 
have distinguished themselves so much in contro- 
versy as Dr. Priestley, few have preserved their tems 
per better. He desived nothing so earnestly as calm ; 
and temperate discussion of important q questions; and 
those. controversies which afforded. him the most 
satisfaction, were the few which were conducted on 
both. sides with good temper and good manners. 
He seldom adopted harsh and sarcastic language till 
his feelings had been irritated by unprovoked agegres- 
sion. Ido not, however, mean to contend that his 
language was always guarded and perfectly correct. 
It sometimes, perhaps, expressed, a ‘greater degree 
of animosity than he intended, or felt; and some- 
times he used expressions which he would wish to 
have recalled. But who is wise at all times?) He 
has often been charged with making use of harsh 
language concerning the opinions of his opponents, 
But this was done not with a design to give offence, 
but to rouse attention; and he regarded himself as 
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~ justified in it by the strong testimony which the 
primitive teachers of christianity bore against the 
superstitions and errors of the times in which they 
lived. Yet, while he entered his grave and solemn 
protest against the popular corruptions of the chris- 
tian doctrine, he was always tender to the persons 
of those who conscientiously adhered:to them. He 
viewed Calvinism as the extravagance of error, asa 
mischievous compound of impiety’and idolatry : but 
he regarded the sincere professors of this pernicious 
system with compassion rather than contempt. With . 
. tegard to many of them, he knew their integrity ; 
he revered their piety; in that denomination of 
christians it had been his happiness to meet with 
some of the wisest and the best characters that he 
had ever known; and to an early education in that 
rigid sect he had been indebted for some of his best 
principles, and his: most valuable and permanent 
durable religious impressions. 

In the discharge of his professional duties Dr. 
Priestley was eminently assiduous and exemplary. 
His delight was to communicate instruction, and, 
above all, religious instruction. ‘‘ He fed the lambs 
of the flock,” and condescended to the capacities of 
little children. ‘His admirable Institutes of Natural 
and Revealed Religion he composed while a stu- 
dent at the academy, and used it as a text-book for 
the instruction of youth in the great principles of 
moral and religious truth, in every -congregation 
with which he was connected ; and the pains which 
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he took for this purpose are, I doubt not, recot. 
lected with gratitude by many who now hear me. 

Mis public discourses were, generally speaking, 
plain, simple, instructive and practical. Occasion- 
ally they contained elaborate vindications of natural 
and revealed religion ; and sometimes they were re- 
plete with beautiful and interesting sentiments de 
rived from the principles of a sublime philosophy. 

Exposition of the scriptures, or rather annotations 
upon them to illustrate and explain them, regularly 
constituted a part of his public services; and in 
this method he communicated much information in 
an easy, intelligible, and entertaining manner. Upon 
this subject he took great pains, and he regarded it 
as a very useful part of public instruction. There 
was nothing he more desired than to excite the 
attention of his hearers to the holy scriptures, and 
to induce them to read this inestimable volume, | 
not with superstitious awe, but with the spirit ‘of 
liberal and judicious criticism; not in a careless’ 
formal routine, but with a solicitous concern to un- 
derstand its important contents. Divine provie 
dence spared his life till he had completed his re- 
marks upon all the books’both of the Old and New 
Testament. Of these a considerable part are already 
printed ; and his latest care was to give directions for 
the proper method of proceeding with the remainder 
of the work after his decease. 

But the labours of this truly great and excellent 
man were by no means confined to the pulpit. He 


published, as'is well known, many important theos 
logical treatises both controversial and practical.. Of 
these, some were able vindications of natural and 
revealed religion, from the attacks of unbelievers of. 
ali descriptions; others were didactic works, in which 
the doctrines and precepts of true religion were stated 
and established. -Some were expositions of the 
scripture, accompanied with valuable critical re- 
marks, partly for the use of the learned and partly - 
of the unlearned reader. Some were works of con- 
troversy, in which he earnestly contended for the 
purity of the christian faith, and raised his banner 
against the corruptions of the evangelical doctrine. 
In one celebrated work:he gave adetailed history of 
the rise and ;progress of the principal corruptions of 
the christian religion, and with fidelity and succinct- 
ness traced out the growth of the grand apostacy, 
from the first deviation from the simplicity of the. 
apostolic creed, till it pervaded the whole professing | 
church, suppressing and almost extinguishing the 
vital principles of christianity. In another most 
valuable work, he represented at large, with great 
compass of thought, acuteness of discrimination, | 
and extent of learning, the rise and progress of 
_ those enormous errors which have prevailed from 
age to age concerning the person of Christ, who 
' from the condition of “ a man approved of God by 
signs and miracles, and gifts of the holy spirit,” 
which is the character under which he is represented 
by himself.and his apostles, has been advanced by 
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ee officious zeal of his ‘mistaken followers, first to 
the state of an angelic or superangelic being, a dele- 
gated maker and governor of the world and its inha- 
bitants, and in the end to a complete equality with 


God himself. : 


Another great work, in the compilation of which 
he took unwearied pains, is a History of the Christian 
Church from its commencement to the close of the 
last century; a work distinguished for the perspi. . 
cuity, candour, and impartiality of the narration, and 
still more for the wisdom, the originality, and the © 
importance of the remarks with which it abounds; 
which tend to reconcile the mind to the conduct of 
Divine Providence in the permission of the great, 
apostacy ;. which, from, the very existence of the’cor- 
ruptions of christian doctrine, deduce an irrefragable 
argument in favour of the divine origin and authority 
of the christian religion; and which, from the slow 
but irresistible progress of truth, infer the approach of 
a glorious period, when the empire of genuine chris- 
tianity and undefiled religion shall triumph over all 
opposition, and shall become tiniversal.and perpetual. 

Dr. Priestley, even in his controversial writings, 
discovers upon all occasions a deep sense of piety, 
and a supreme desire to render évery thing he wrote 
subservient to the practice of virtue. And in the 
practical treatises which he has occasionally publish- 


ed, which are not indeed numerous, he has shown 


how well “qualified he was to improve the heart as 
well as to enlighten the understanding. His “ Consi- 
iy 
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deratiens for the use of young men and the parents 
of young men” discover a thorough knowledge of the 
human mind, as well as a most affectionate regard . 


for the honour and virtue of the rising generation : 


and in a volume.of practical discourses he illustrates - 
the evil and danger of vicious habits, the duty of not 
living to ourselves, the importance of virtuous supe- 
riority to secular considerations, the nature and excel- 
lence of habitual devotion, and other similar topics, in 
a manner equally original and impressive, and which’ 
clearly evinces how beautifully and how forcibly 
the views eee by true philoscphy combine with 
the principles cf rational and pure christianity to 
form the character to dignity and virtue. 

But to give an arlalysis, or even a brief character, 
of all Dr. Priestley’s theological writings, would far 
exceed the limits of a single discourse: suffice it to 
say, that they all discover an active, an ardent, and - 
a truly enlightened mind, a supreme regard to truth, 
an éager thirst after religious knowledge, and a de- 
sire equally predominant to communicate instruction 
and to diffuse christian truth, as the best means of 
promoting christian virtue. Nor is it the least conspi- 
cuous of his merits, that, in order to accomplish this 
most important end, he was willing to sacrifice that 
upon which many set the highest value, and to-the 
importance of which he was by no means insensible, 
literary reputation. He often observed that,he wrote 
too muuch for literary fame: but his object was to be 
useful, and to promote the. -cause of truth and virtue, 
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If this end might be nucencd: selfish considerations ‘ 
were in his estimation of little weight. ; 

Upon this ground he regarded the office of a chris- 
tian minister amongst the protestant dissenters as a | 
situation of great dignity and importance ; not mere- 
ly asa liberal, and still less as a lucrative profession, 
but solely as affording the best opportunity of de- 
voting his time to the investigation of christian truth, 
and to the religious instruction of mankind, unfettered 
by subscriptions, liturgies, and creeds, and unbiassed 
by human authority in articles of faith. In this view, 
it may be truly said of him that ‘‘ he magnified his 
Office,” esteeming ita most honourable and useful. 
employment. And though endowed with. talents to 
excel in philosophical and literary pursuits ; though 
strongly attached to the investigation of the pheeno- 
mena and the laws of nature; though his numerous, 
original, and most important discoveries had actually 
raised him to the first rank of scientific and philoso- 
phical renown; he esteemed all his literary’ honours 
as of no account in comparison with the acquisition 
and promulgation of christian truth; and’ was no 
further solicitous to acquire philosophical distinction, 
than as it might be the means of attracting greater 
attention to his theological writings, and thus of ren- 
dering them more extensively useful. 

That in the course of these honourable pursuits he 
sustained much violent opposition is sufficiently no- 
torious. Having been, from his first setting out in 
life, the undaunted champion of christian truth, as 
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far as he apprehended it, when he first became’ a 
public teacher he encountered many difficulfies and 
discouragements. He -was neglected. by the friends * 
of his youth who had assisted in his education for 
the ministry, and whose expectations he had dis: 
: appointed: he was vehemently opposed by bigots, 
and strongly censured by those who preferred dissi- 
mulation and quiet, to mtegrity and persecution. His 
ministry was deserted; his company was ‘shunned; 
he was even sometimes treated with rudeness and 
disrespsct ; his attempts to acquire a decent com: ~ 
petence by literary industry were opposed and 
thwarted : and notwithstanding the utmost prudencé . 
and oeconomy, he would have been involved in the in- 
conveniences of extreme indigence, if his great merits 
had not been discovered and patronized by a few per= 
‘sons of discernment and generosity in the metropolis. 
Amongst his earliest friends he often mentioned the 
respectable names of Dr. Lardner; Dr. Benson, and 
‘Dr. Kippis, who applauded and encouraged his theo- 
logical enquiries, and whose kindness to him, when 
he most needed a friend, he ‘recorded with affec- 
tionate gratitude. And when, by the acknowledged 
superiority of his talents, he had fotced himself into 
public notice, and was faised to a.situation of ho- 
nourable independence, ,he still encountered the 
most bitter and malignant opposition from the advo- 
cates of popular creeds and of established errors, 
‘ who not only endeavoured to confute his arcuments, 
to which, if it were in their power, they had an 
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indoubted right, but with unparalleled baseness, 
and unblushing falsehood, they traduced his cha- 
‘racter; they depreciated his talents, and defamed his 
motives ;. they represented him as an atheist and an " 
infidel; as an enemy to God} as a traitor to his 
sovereign $ as a foul conspirator against the consti+ 
tution of his coxntry, and unworthy to enjoy the » 
protection of its laws. - eth 

_The sad catastrophe which was the natural resulf 
of these atrocious calumnies is too recent and too 
painful to be insisted upon at large. In characters 
of indelible infamy are recorded those disgraceful 
tumults, by which one of the most celebrated of 
philosophers, of the most learned and exemplary of 
divines, and of the most mild and benevolent of men, 
was driven by violence, and in hazard of his life,. 
from his peaceful home, from the scene of his ex- 
ertions and his enjoyments, and from a station of | 
great reputation and: usefulness : and, ultimately, | 
. after having obtained an honourable but short asylum 
in this place, was compedied, at least in his own esti« 
imation, to seek protection on a foreign shore, and to 
retire as an exile to the remotest limit of the civilized 
~ world. ‘Not indeed to sink into oblivion and inac- 
tivity—that was impossible. For, though persecuted 
with uncommon rancour by the emissaries of bigotry 
and malice, even into his silent and remote retreat, 
he lived by the favour of divine providence to rise 
superior to‘them all. He there found a peaceful 
_ and aconvenient home. He lived happy and re- 
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spected in the bosom of his family. He possessed 
_ the means of prosecuting philosdphical enquiry and 
theological research to a degree’ beyond what he 
had ever before enjoyed. He was successful beyond 
his utmost expectation in promoting the cause of 
christian truth, and was liberally supplied with the 
means of composing and publishing works which 
_ he justly apprehended to be of the greatest utility 
‘to mankind. He lived in habits of friendship, 
esteem, and correspondence with persons of emi- 
nence and respectability, of talent and character, 
-of all denominations in religion and politics. And 
from being unjustly, and through malignant wilful 
misrepresentation, regarded and treated as an enemy 
tothe country where he had sought an-asylum, and 
in danger of being banished from it, ke lived to 
enjoy the esteem and friendship of the first ma- 
gistrate of the American republic, who invited his 
society, honoured him with his correspondence, 
solicited his advice, and patronised his pursuits.” 
And ‘that he was not forgotten by the friends of 
truth, liberty, science, and religion, in his native 
country, the late munificent exertions for his benefit 
bear ample testimony*. | 2 


* A rumour having been circulated that Dr. Priestley had 
sustained some losses in his pecuniary concerns, a proposal. was 
suggested to supply the deficiency: and ina very few weeks an 
annuity was raised for him amounting to four hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. Unfortunately he did not live to reap the be- 
nefit of this exertion, or even to hear that such an affair was in 
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» His days were shortened by his: indefatigable ap. 
plication to various important works, which he was 
desirous of completing to serve the cause of rational 
. christianity, and particularly to fulfill his engage. 

ments to’ those kind friends whose liberality had. 

enabled him to commit to the press two considerable 
works, upon the publication of which his heart was 
earnestly set, as his last and most valuable legacy to 

the christian world. . 

His health had been for some months in a de- 
_clining ‘state; but in the beginning of last Novem- 
‘ber his disorder assumed a very serious aspect, and 
the accounts which he then wrote of his own case’ 
excited in his friends the most alarming apprehen- 
sions. ‘These apprehensions in some degree sub- 
sided, in consequence of later and more favourable 
intelligence, which excited a pleasing expectation 
that the return of spring might in some degree re- 
cruit his exhausted powers. But these flattering 
prospects suddenly vanished by the arrival of the 
painful intelligence, that this great and venerable man — 
was no more. ; 

Dr. Priestley had long foreseen that his end was 


agitation. This testimony of affection and respect would have 
diffused a ray. of consolation over the evening of his days. The 
anajority of the subscribers have, however, as a mark of vene- 
ration for Dr. Priestley’s memory, and to assist in the publica- 
tion of his posthumous works, agreed to remit to his son in 
America the subscription of the first year. 
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approaching ; and he looked forward to the hour of. 
dissolution with the fortitude of a philosopher, and 
the cheerful hope of a christian. The prospect only 
animated him to increasing diligence ; and he was 
desirous of life, only that he might complete some 
schemes of usefulness which he had begun. ‘The — 
vigour and activity of his mind continued with him 
to the last, under the decay of his bedily powers. 
During the three last months of his life he wrote and 
transcribed for the press a considerable work, com- 
paring the principles of the Grecian philosophy with 
those of revelation, at the desire of the President of 
the United States; and in the same period, in 
twenty-four hours; he composed and transcribed a 
defence of the proper humanity of Jesus Christ, in 
reply to an American clergyman who had engaged 
in a controversy with him upon that subject *. 

On the sixth of February last, this great man 
ended a life,of honourable, persevering, and suc: 
~ cessful exertion in the cause of truth and virtue, and 
without pain, without a struggle, and even without 
a sigh, he gently fell asleep, and entered upon the 
reward of hislabours. It is pleasing. to add, that he 
died content and thankful for all that he had enjoyed 


* Dr. Linn, a presbyterian minister. This is a sufficient 
refutation of an idle rumour which has been industriously cir« 
_ eulated, and by uninformed persons readily believed—that Dr, 
Priestley, after his removal to America, had changed his opi- 
nions concerning the person of Christ. 
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in life; ‘gratefully acknowledging that his comforts 
had far exceeded his sufferings* ; réjoicing in the 
conviction that he had not lived in vain ; thankful 
for the calm and easy transition with which he.was 
indulged; and triumphing in the glorious hope of 
the gospel—the hope of a resurrection to immortal 
life and happiness. ‘‘ J am going to sleep,”” said he 
to his grand-children, when brought to his bed-side 
to take leave of him the evening before he expired ; 
‘I am going to sleep as well as you; for death is 
only a: long anda sound sleep in the grave; but” 
we shall meet again in another and a better world.”’ 

Thus “ he finished his course with joy, and ful- 
filled the ministry,” which from the purest motives, 


* In a letter toa friend, dated Nov. 4, 1803, in which he 
gives an account of the very alarming state of his health, and 
of his expectation of a speedy dissolution, he thus expresses 
himself;—“ But I have abundant reason to be satisfied with 
life, and with the goodness of God in it. Few have had so 
happy a lot as I have had, and I now see reason to be thankful 
for events which 4at the time were the most afflicting.” After 

‘mentioning a severe affliction, the intelligence of which had 
lately arrived, he adds: “ My only source of satisfaction, 
and it is a never-failing one, is my firm persuasion that every 
thing, and our oversights among the rest, are parts of the great 
plan in which every thing will in time appear to have been 
ordered and conducted in the best manner. When IJ hear my 

~ own children crying, I consider that we who are advanced in 
life are but children ourselves, and as little judges what is 


good for ourselves or others.” 
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-and with the best dispositions, he had undertaken. 
“¢ Blessad are the dead who thus die in the Lord, 
for they rest from their labours, and their works 
follow them.” Happy they who being stimulated 
to emulate this great example, shall be admitted to 
share with him in his final triumph ! 


THE END. 
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DR. PRIESTLEY’S LIFE AND WORKS. 





Da. Joszpx Parestiey was born at Field Head, 
near Leeds, in Yorkshire, March 13, O. S., in the. 
year 1733. 

His mother died boa he was very young ; ; and 
his father marrying again, having also a large family, 
and not being in very affluent circumstances, when | 
he was eight years of age he was taken into the 
house of a near relation, a lady eminent for piety 
and benevolence, who adopted and educated. him as 
her own son. 

He acquired the rudiments of the Tain aiid 
Greek languages under the instruction of Mr. Hague, 
a respectable clergyman, who was master of a free 
grammar-school in the neighbourhood; and during 
the vacations he applied to the study of Hebrew, 


Chaldee, and other oriental languages, With the | 


assistance of Mr. Haggerston, a learned’ dissenting 
minister, who had been a pupil of the celebrated 
Maclaurin, he made considerable proficiency in geo- 
metry, speculative and practical, algebra, and natu- 
ral philosophy. He also acquired some skill in 
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‘modern languages, in order to qualify himself for , 
a merchant’s compting-house ; the delicacy of his” 


constitution rendering it at one time doubtful whether 
he would be able to pursue his studies for the mi- 
nistry. At this time he also read with great atten. 
tion Locke’s Essay on the Understanding. 

Thus prepared, he entered, in the autumn of 
1752, when he was in his nineteenth year, as a di- 
vinity student at the academy at Daventry, then 
under the care of Mr., afterwards Dr., Caleb Ash. 
worth*, who had lately succeeded to Dr. Doddridge 
as Principal of the institution for the education of 
dissenting ministers, supported by a fund beqnembhed 


* Dr. Ashworth was a man of copelene abilities and 
learning, and of unaffected modesty. He possessed a:clear 
apprehension, a sound and discriminating judgment, and a 
tenacious memory; and his application to the duties of his pro= 
fession was indefatigable and highly meritorious. Dr. Dod- 
dridge recommended him in his will as a proper person’ to 
succeed’ him i the’care of the academy, “ and to perpetuate 
the schemes which he had formed for public service.” He took 
great pains in the instruction of his pupils; and though he pro- 
fessed those principles which are called moderate Calvinism, he 
opposed no obstacles to freedom of enquiry. Many persons 
who afterwards filled stations of eminence in’ the dissenting 
churches were educated under his tuition; and I am per- 
suaded there is none of them who would not -bear a cheerful 
testimony to the virtues, the talents, and the assiduity of 
their respected tutor. I willingly embrace this opportunity of 
paying a small tribute of gratitude and affection to the memory 
‘of a judicious sai HignoTicns instructor, , a kind, a prudent, and 


“a faithful friend, 
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for that purpose by the late William Coward, Esq. 
Here he continued for three years. | 

In the year 1755, immediately after he left the 
academy, he settled with a small congregation at 
Needham Market in Suffolk, where he continued 
three years with a society’ which promised him forty 
pounds per annum, but which never raised him 
thirty. Here he would have been exposed to con- | 
siderable inconvenience from the narrowness of his 
circumstances, his remittances from Yorkshire alsa 

failing him, had it not been for the kind patronage 

of Dr. Benson and Dr. Kippis. While he lived in 
this place, he wrote an essay against the doctrine of 
the atonement, which was approved by Dr. Lardner; 
and published under his patronage, but without the 
author’s name. | 

In the year 1758 he removed to a ictal congre- 
gation at Nantwich in Cheshire, where he raised a 
considerable school; but being invited three years 

afterwards to the chair of belles lettres in the aca- 
demy at Warrington, he accepted the invitation, and 
‘removed thither in September 1761. 

Here he remained six years ; and by the splendour 
of his talents he added greatly to the celebrity of that 
respectable institution. During his residence in this 
place he composed and delivered courses of Lectures 
upon the Theory of Language, upon Oratory and 
Criticism, upon History and general Policy, and upon 

-the Constitution and Laws of England; some of which 
were afterwards published. At Warrington he pub- 
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lished an’ Essay upon a. Course of Liberal Eduea» 

tion, an Essay on Government, and a, Chart of 
Biography : and he there composed and published 

a work, which elevated him at once to a very high 

degree of philosophical reputation, a History of the 

Discoveries in Electricity. . This work, undertaken 
at the express desire of Dr. Franklin, Dr. Price, Dr. 

Watson, and Mr. Canton, was begun, compieted, 

and printed in less than a year ; and that without any 

interruption to the author’s professional duties. | 

At Warrington, in the year 1762, he married the 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Wilkinson, a respectable iron- 
master near Wrexham in Denbighshire ; and it was 
during his residence there that the university of 
Edinburgh conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, and at the recommendation of his 
philosophical friends abovementioned, he was ad- 
mitted a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

The finances of the Warrington academy not 
affording a reasonable, prospect of providing for a 
‘family, he was induced to accept an invitation which 
he received from a respectable congregation. at 
Leeds, whither he removed with his family in the 
autumn of 1767, and in this connexion is conti. 
nued for'six years. 

At Leeds he renewed his attention to theologi- 
cal subjects, which indeed he had never entirely 
neglected. Here he wrote and published a Har- 
mony of the Gospels, both in Greek and English, 
to which were prefixed some valuable Dissertations. 


About the same time he published his Institutes of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, a work which he 
had composed while he was a student at Daventry. 
Healso published Catechisms, Family Prayers, and 
an Essay upon the Lord’s Supper ; and, in conjunc- 
tion with his excellent and learned friend, the late 
Mr. Turner of Wakefield, he superintended the 
publication of three volumes of the Theological _ 
Repository... Here he also published some smaller 
tracts in defence of what he conceived to be the 
genuine doctrines of christianity ; of these one, en- 
titled an ‘* Appeal to the Serious Professors of Chris- 
tianity,”’ was read with great avidity, and upwards 
of twenty thousand copies were.circulated. In this 
interval he also wrote Animadversions upon some 
Passages in Judge Blackstone’s Commentaries ; and 
likewise his first controversial work in theology, 
being an answer to an angry pamphlet of Mr. Venn 
upon the subject of the Lord’s Supper. _- 

But while employed in his theological pursuits, — 
he did not neglect to prosecute his philosophical! re- 
_ searches. At Leeds he began his enquiries into the 
subject of different kinds of air; his curious and 
important discoveries in which would alone be suf- 
ficient to immortalize hisname. He also published 
a History of the Discoveries in Vision, Light, and 
Colours, and a Chart of History, similar to what.he 
had before published on Biography. 

- It was during his residence at Leeds that he first 
commenced an acquaintance with the reverend 
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Theophilus Lindsey, then vicar of Catterick, and 
began a correspondence and intimacy which he pro- 
fessed to have been ‘“* a source of more real satis. 
faction to him than any other circumstance in his | 
whole life.” 

In the year 1773 Dr. Priestley echecedi a liberal 
invitation from the marquis of Lansdowne, then 
earl of Shelburne, to reside with him, which he, in 
- consideration of the increasing expences of his grow- 

ing family, willingly accepted; and, in company 
with the marquis, he the next year went abroad, and 
was introduced to many eminent philosophers and 
other persons of distinction upon the continent. 

- His connexion with the marquis of Lansdowne 
continued seven years; and in this period he wrote 

and published four volumes of Experiments upon 
Air; Observations wpon the Philosophy of Dr. Reid, 
Dr. ‘Beattie, and Dr. Oswald; Disquisitions con- 
cerning Matter and Spirit, and Illustrations of the’ 
“Doctrine of Necessity; his third volume of Institutes, 
and his first volume of Letters to a Philosophical 
Unbeliever. _ He also published his Lectures on 
_ Oratory and Criticism. Tt was in this interval, like. 
“wise, that he carried on an amicable controversy 
with Dr. Newcome,’ then bishop of Waterford, and 
afterwards primate of Ireland, upon the subject of the 
Duration of our Lord’s Ministry, and another with 
Dr. Price concerning Materialism and Necessity. 
‘The connexion with the marquis of Lansdowne 
having been dissolved by mutual consent in the year 
3 
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1780, Dr.-Priestley’s next reniove was to Birming- 
ham, where he was soon invited to ‘accept the pasto- 
ral office to the congregation assembling at the New: 
Meeting, in connexion with Mr. Blythe. Here he 
remained nearly’ eleven years, and this period he 
always spoke of as the happiest and most useful part 
of his life; being here connected not only with a 
numerous, respectable, and affectionate society, but 
likewise with many agreeable associates in the depart 
“ments both of philosophy and divinity. 

The unhappy and disgraceful cause of his remos 
val from Birmingham is too well known to need 
particular detail. . While he resided there he coms 
posed and published many valuable works both in 
philosophy and divinity. Under the former head 
he continued to prosecute his experiments upon air 
and other branches of chemistry. In. divinity he 
published the History of the Corruptions of Chris. 
tianity, in two volumes, which was soon succeeded 
by the History of early Opinions concerning the 
Person of Christ, an claborate and learned work im 
four volumes; and this was followed,-at no great 
distance of time, by the History of the Christian 
Church to the time of Constantine. These works 
involved him in many controversies, particularly 
with Dr. Horsley, the present bishop of St. Asaph, 
then archdeacon of St. Albans; a controversy in 
which, notwithstanding the overbearing temper and 
the great talents and learning of his adversary, Dr. 
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Priestley was completely victorious*. The number 
of his antagonists. induced him. to write an annual 
defence of unitarlanism, im reply to his opponents, 
amongst whom appeared the late learned and cele- 
brated Dr. Geddes. Though he seldom meddled 
with politics, yet at the desire of some of his friends » 
he wrote a reply to Mr. Burke upon the. subject of 
the French revolution; and being stimulated by some 
unfounded and unprovoked attacks upon his cha- 
racter, he addressed a volume.of Familiar Letters, 
in his, own defence, to the inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham. 
Upon his removal from Deena alicia in July 1791 

he was very soon chosen to succeed his intimate and ' 


* The victory of Dr. Priestley may justly be represented-as 

. complete, when the only way in which his learned antagonist 

ean parry the explicit testimony of Origen to the Unitarianism 

of the Jewish Church, is by a groundless and unqualified attack 

upon the veracity of that celebrated father. Horsley’s Tracts, 

p- 156. Priestley’s Lett. Pt. ii. p. 36.—And when the best an- 

swer that he can give to the distinct ands unéquiyocal assertion 

of Tertullian, that the majority of unlearned christians in the 

gentile churches in his time were unitatian, is, that their 

testimony is not to be regarded ; for that these people “ were” 
mot only illiterate, but ignorant and stupid in the extreme,” 
Horsley’s Tracts, p. 175. Disquisitions, No. 2. Dr. Priestley’s 

Letters, Pt. ii. Lett. 7. There is an end of all reasoning from 

the testimony of antient writers, if, when a disputant is pressed 

by authorities which he cannot impugn, he is at liberty to re- 

present men, whose characters were never before anepenclaet, as 

idiots and liars. 
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venerable friend Dr. Price, then lately deceased, in the 
charge of a flourishing congregation of rational dis- 
senters at Hackney, who most highly valued, though 
they were not destined long to enjoy the benefit of, 
his talents and his labours; for in the spring of the 
year 1794, for reasons which he has himself stated 
to the public, he thought fit to remove with his 
family to America. 

While he resided at Hackney he gave lectures 
gratuitously, to the students of the New College, in 
chemistry and experimental philosophy, which lec- 
tures he afterwards published. Inthe same. period 
he also published an Appeal to the Public on the | 
subject of the Riots at Birmingham, and a Sermon 
upon the Forgiveness of Injuries, intended to have 
been preached upon the ruins of his meeting-housé, 
if -his friends, anxicus for his safety, would have 
permitted him to have gone down for that purpose. 
He also engaged in a controversy with Mr. Wake- 
field upon public worship, and with Mr. Evanson 
upon the sabbatical observation of the Lord’s day, 

-and upon the dissonance of the evangelists. He 
likewise published a Fast Sermon and a Farewell 
Sermon to his Congregation at Hackney, in. the 
preface to the former of which he. assigns his rea- 
sons for leaving his native country, The last work 
he published in England was a volume of Sermons 
in Defence of Revealed Religion. | 

He left this country for America in April 17 04, 

and soon after his arrival there he fixed his residence 
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in Northumberland; a town about 150 miles west 
from Philadelphia, where he built himself a commo+ 
dious house. Here he passed: the ‘yemainder of his 
days, with the exception of a few occasional visits to 
Philadelphia, in one of which he was attacked by a 
fever, from the effects of which he never perfectly 
recovered. He declined the offer of the Chemical 
Professorship in the College of Philadelphia, which 
was made to him soon after his arrival in America, 
and likewise another offer of succeeding to the late 
respectable Dr, Ewing, as Principal of the same col- 
lege, in the spring of 1803; preferring a. life of. 
retirement and leisure, that he might devote himself 
more entirely to philosophical and theological en- 
quiries. While he lived at Northumberland, he © 
had the misfortune to lose an excellent wife and a 
beloved and dutiful son: these afflictions, though 
severely felt, he bore with his accustomed. fortitude 
Of spirit, and pious resignation. 
Not being permitted to preach in he chapel be: 
_ longing to the Calvinists, he performed divine service 
every Lord’s day at his own house, to_ his family, 
and to the few who were disposed to join with him 
in unitarian worship. He cautiously abstained from 
all interference in American politics, and even de= 
‘clined becoming a citizen of the United States: yet 
such was the virulence of party spirit, and sq nu« 
merous were the falsehoods which were industri« 
ously circulated against him in venal newspapers, 
which were believed because they were not contras 
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dicted, that without any'suspicion of his situation, he 
_ Was at one time in great danger of being expelled 
from the country under an alien bill. This induced 
him to publish a small pamphlet in his own defence . 
under the title of Letters to the Inhabitants of North- 
umberland, which produced a very considerable | 
effect in his favour. But after the accession of Mr. 
Jefferson his situation became perfectly safe and 
: tranquil ; and he was at liberty to pursue his studies 
without interruption, which he did with unabated 
ardour to the last week of his life. An interesting 
account of Dr. Priestley’s last illness, in a letter from 
his‘son, Mr. Joseph Priestley, to his most imtimate 
friend the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, is annexed to: 
this memoir of his life. 

During his residence in America, Dr. Priestley, 
besides some single sermons, and several papers in 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
cieties, published two additional volumes of Diss 
courses on the Evidences of Divine Revelation ; 
Observations on the Increase of Infidelity ; Experi- 
ments and Observations relating to the Analysis of 
Atmospherical Air ; the Doctrine of Phlogiston 
established ; a Comparison of the Institutions of 
Moses with those,of the Hindoos; an Essay on 
| Baptism ; Comparison ef Jesus and Socrates; and 
the History of the Christian Church from the Fall 
of the Western Empire to the present Time, in four 
volumes octavo. His Notes upon.all the Books of 
Scripture are in the press, and will probably be pub- 
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lished in the course of the summer. He has also 
written two pamphlets in reply to Dr. Linn, in de 
fence of the unitarian doctrine ; and he has left ready 
for the press, a Comparison of the Principles of the 
Grecian Philosophy with those of Revelation, and 
an Alphabetical Index to the Bible, which it is 
hoped will soon be given to the public. 

While Dr. Priestley was at Birmingham, he wrote 
some Cursory Memoirs of his own Life, a brief but 
very interesting and instructive work, which, though 
in some degree mutilated at the time of the riots at: 
Birmingham, he left in my hands when he quitted the 
country ;:and which will in due time be published 
agreeably to his express directions. It is much to be 
wished that the continuation of these memoirs may 
be found amongst his papers in America, and that 
these may likewise, at a proper season, be com- 
smunicated to the public, It has been observed, that 
when a person writes his own history he generally ~ 
conyeys to anintelligent reader a just idea of his cha- 
racter, whether he intends it or not; and I have no 
fear of exciling a fallacious expectation, when I add, 
that the impression which will be madé upon every 
candid and serious mind by a perusal of Dr. Priestley’s 
memoirs of himself, will be highly favourable both 
to his. talents and his virtues. 
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: 
Al short Account of the last Iliness of the Rev. Dr. 
Prizstiey, in a Letter from his Son Mr. 
Josep Prizstiey, of Northumberland, in. 
America, to the Rev. Tusorpnintus Linpsey, 
gn London. 





‘THoucr my father’s general conduct in life, par- 
ticularly on many trying occasions, sufficiently proved 
the value of his religious principles, and how much 
he was influenced by them, yet the force of them: 
was so conspicuously displayed during his last illness: 
and particularly the last three or four days of it, that 
for the benefit of myself and my children I have 
noted down some particulars respecting his beha-’ 
viour at that time, hoping it may have the effect of 
eficouraging myself and them in the cultivation of 
the same principles and the same pious disposi- , 
tions, | ; 

Since his illness in Philadelphia, in the year 1801, 
he never enjoyed such good health as he had before 
done, Before that period and since the time he left 
England he scarcely knew what sickness was, and 
he frequently said he had never during any part of 
his life enjoyed such good health. He took great 
delight in his garden, and in viewing the little im- 
provements going forward in and about the town. 
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The rapidly increasing prosperity of the country, 
whether as it regarded its agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, or the increasing taste for science and 
literature, were all of them to him the sources of 
the purest pleasure. For the last four years of his 
life he lived under an administration, the principles 
and practice of which he perfectly approved of, and 
with Mr. Jefferson, the head of that administration, 
he frequently corresponded, and they had for each 
other a mutual regard and esteem. He enjoyed the 
esteem of the wisest and best men in the country, 
particularly at Philadelphia, where his religion and 
his politics did not prevent his being kindly and 
cheerfully received by great numbers of opposite 
opinions in both, who thus paid homage to. his 
knowledge and virtue. At home he was beloved ; 
and besides the advantages of an excellent library, 
to which he was continually making additions, and 
of a laboratory that was amply provided with every 
‘thing necessary for an experimental chemist, he was 
perfectly freed, as he had happily been through life, 
in consequence of my mother’s ability and attention, 
from any attention to worldly concerns ;  consider- 
ing himself, as he used to express himself, merely, as 
a lodger, and had alk his time to devote to his theo- 
logical and philosophical pursuits. He had the sa. 
tisfaction of witnessing the gradual spread of his re. 
ligious opinions, and the fullest conviction that he. 
should prevail over his opponents in chemistry. He 
looked forward with the greatest pleasure to. future: 
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exertions in both these fields, and had within the 
last month or six weeks been projecting. many im- 
provements in his apparatus, which he meant to 
make use of upon the return of warm weather in 
the spring. Notwithstanding, therefore, the many 
trials he underwent in this country, he had still great 
sources of happiness left, unalloyed by any appre- 
hension of any material defect in any of his senses, 
or of any abatement of the vigour of his mind. 
Consistent with the above was his declaration that, 
excepting the want of the society of Mr. L. Mr. B. 
and ‘two or three other particular friends, which 
however was made up to him, in some, though in. 
a small degree by their regular correspondence, he - 
had never upon the whole spent any part of his life 
more happily, nor, he believed, more usefully. 

The first part of his illness, independent of his. 
general weakness, the result of his illness in Phila- 
*. delphia in 1801, was a constant indigestion, and a 
difficulty of swallowing meat or any kind of solid . 
‘food unless previously reduced by mastication to a 
perfect pulp. This gradually increased upon him 
till he could swallow liquids but very slowly, and 
Jed him to suspect, which he did to the last, that 
there must be some stoppage in the cesophagus. 
Latterly he lived almost entirely upon tea, choco- 
late, soups, sago, custard puddings, and the like. 
During all this time of general and increasing debi- 
lity, he was busily employed in printing his Church 
History, and the first volume of the Notes on Scrip- . 
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ture; and-in making new and original experiments: 
During this period, likewise, he wrote his pamphlet 

of Jesus and Socrates compared, and re-printed his 

Essay on Phlogiston. He would not suffer any one 

to do for him what he had been accustomed to do 
himself; nor did he alter his former mode of life in 

any respect, excepting that he no longer worked in 
his garden, and that he read more books of a mis- 

cellaneous nature than he had been used to do when 

he could work more in his laboratory, which had 

always served him as a relaxation from his other 

studies. . : 

From about the beginning of November 1303, 
to the middle of January 1804, his complaint grew 
more serious. He was once incapable of swallowing 
any thing for near thirty hours; and there being 
some symptoms of inflammation at his stomach, 
blisters were applied, which afforded him relief; and 
by very great attention to his diet, riding out in a 
chair when the weather would permit, and living 
chiefly on the soft parts of oysters, he seemed if not 

-gaining ground, at least not getting worse; and we 
had reason to hope that if he held out till spring as he 
was, the same attention to his diet with more exer- 
cise, which it was impossible for him to take on ac- 
count of the cold -weather, would restore him to 

health. He, however, considered his hfe as very 
precarious, and used to tell- the physician who at- 
tended him, that if he could but patch: him up for 
six months’ longer he should. be perfectly satisfied, 
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as he should in that’ time be able to complete print- 
ing his works. ‘The swelling of his feet, an alarm- 
ing symptom of general debility, began about this — 
time. 

‘To give some idea of the exertions he made even 
at this time, it is only necessary for me to say, that 
besides his miscellaneous reading, which was at all 
times very great, he read through all the works 
quoted in his comparison of the different systems of 
the Grecian philosophers with christianity, com- 
posed that work, and transcribed the whole of it in 
less than three months. He took the precaution of 

“copying one day in long hand what he had com- 
posed the day before in short hand, that he might 
by that means leave the work complete as far as it 
went, should he not-live to complete the whole. 
During this period he composed in.a day his second 
reply to Dr. Linn. 

About this time he ceased performing divine ser- 
vice, which he said he had never before known him- 
self incapable of performing, notwithstanding he had 
been a preacher so many years. He likewise now 
suffered me to rake his fire, rub his feet with a 
flesh-brush, and occasionally help him to bed. In 
the mornings likewise he had his fire made for him, 
which he always used to do himself, and generally 
‘before any of the family was stirring. 

In the last fortnight in January he was troubled 
with alarming fits of indigestion; his legs swelled 
nearly to his knees, and his weakness increased very 
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tauch. I wrote for him, while he dictated, the con- 
cluding section of his New Comparison, and the Pre- 
face and Dedication. The finishing this work was 
a source of great satisfaction to him, as he consi- 
dered it as a work of as much consequence as any 
he had ever undertaken. The first alarming sym- 
ptom of approaching dissolution was his being unable 
to speak to me upon my entering his room on Tues- 
‘day morning the 31st of January. In his Diary I 
find he stated his situation as follows : “ Ill all day— 
Not able to speak for near three hours.”? When he 
was able to speak he told me he had slept well, as he 
uniformly had done through the whole of his ill- 
ness ; so that he never would suffer me, though I fre- 
quently fequested he would do it, to sleep in the 
same room with him; and that he felt as well as 
possible; that he got up and shaved himself, which 
he never omitted doing every morning till within 
two days of his death; that he went to his labo- 
ratory, and then found his weakness very great; 
that he got back with difficulty ; that just afterward 
his grand-daughter, a child of about six or seven 
years old, came to him to claim the fulfilment of a 
promuse he had made her the evening before, to 
give her a fivepenny bit. He gave her the money, 
and was going to speak to her, but found himself 
unable. He informed me of this, speaking very 
slowly a word at a time; and added, that he had 
never felt more pleasantly in his whole life than he 
did during the time he was unable to speak. After 
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he had taken his medicine, which was bark and 
Jaudanum, and drank a bason of strong mutton broth, 
he recovered surprisingly, and talked with cheerful- - 
ness to all who called upon him, but as though he 
was fully sensible that he had not long to live. He 
consented for the first time that I should’ ae in ie 
room with him. . 
. On Wednesday, February 1, he writes, ‘* I was 
at times much better in the morning: capable of: 
some business: continued better all day.”? He 
spake this morning as strong as usual, and took in 
the course of the day a good deal of nourishment 
with pleasure. He said, that he felt a return of 
strength, and with it there was a duty to perform, 
He read’a good deal in Newcome’s Translation of 
the New Testament, and Stevens’s History of the 
War. In the afternoon he gave me some directions _ 
how to proceed with the printing his work in case _ 
he should die. He gave me directions to stop the 
printing of the second volume,-and to begin upon 
the third, that he might see how it was begun, and 
that it might serve as a pattern to me to pro-. 
ceed by. | } 
On Thursday, the 2d, he wrote thus for the last 
time in his Diary: ‘ Much ‘work : incapable of 
business: Mr. Kennedy came to receive instruc 
tions about printing in case of my death.” He sat 
up, however, a great part of the day, was cheer- | 
ful, and gave Mr. Cooper and myself some direc- 
tions, with the same composure as though he had 
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only been about to leave home for a short time: 
‘Fhough it was fatiguing to him to talk, he read a 
good deal in the works above mentioned. [ 

On Friday he was much better. He sat up a. 
good part of the day reading Newcome; Dr. Dis- 
ney’s Translation of the Psalms; and some chapters in 
the Greek Testament, which was his daily practice, 
He corrected a proof-sheet of the Notes. on Isaiah. 
When he went to bed he was not so well: he had 
an idea he should not live another day. At prayer- 
time he wished to have the children kneel by his 
side, saymg, it gave him great pleasure to see the 
little things kneel; and, thinking he possibly might 
not see them again, he gave them his blessing.» 
-- On Saturday, the 4th, my father got up for 
about an hour while his bed'was made. He said he 
felt more comfortable in bed than up. He reada 
good deal inbed, and looked over the first sheet of 
the third volume of the Notes, that he might see 
how we were likely to go on with it} and having 
examined the Greek and Hebrew quotations, and 
finding them right, he said he was satisfied we 
should finish the work very well. In the course of 
the day, he expressed his gratitude in being per- 
mitted to die quietly in his’ family, without pain, 
with every convenience and comfort he could wish 
for. He dwelt upon the peculiarly happy situation 
in which it had pleased the Divine Being to place him 
in life; and the great advantage he had enjoyed in 
the acquaintance and friendship of some of the best 
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and wisest men in the age in which he lived, and the 
satisfaction he derived from having led an useful as 

well as a happy life. 

On Sunday he was much weaker, and only sat up 
‘in an armed chair while his bed was made, He de- 
sired me to read to him the eleventh chapter of John. 
I was going on to read to the end of the chapter, but 
he stopped me at the 45th verse. He dwelt for 
some time on the advantage he had derived from: 
“reading the scriptures daily, and advised me to do 
the same; saying, that it would prove to me, as it 
had done to him, a source of the purest pleasure. 
He desired me to reach him a pamphlet which was 
at his bed’s head, Simpson on the Duration of fu- 
ture Punishment. ‘It will be a source of satisfaction 
to you to read that pamphlet,” said he, giving it to 
me. ‘It contains my sentiments, and a belief in 
them will be a support to you in.the most trying cir- 
cumstances, as ithas been to me.. Weshall all meet 
finally : we only require different degrees of disci- 
pline, suited to our different tempers, to prepare us 
for final happiness.’?. Upon Mr. —— coming into 
his room, he said, “* You see, Sir, I am still living.’ 
Mr. —— observed, he would always live. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said he, * I believe I shall; and we shall all meet 
again in. another and a better world.” He said this 
with. great animation, laying hold on Mr.——’s 

- hand in both his. . 
Before prayers he desired me to reach him three 
publications, about-which he would give me some 
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ditectioné next morning. His weakness would not 
permit him to do it at that time. 
At prayers he had all the children biker to his 
bed-side as before. After prayers they wished him 
a good night, and were leaving the room. He de- ° 
sired them to stay, spoke to‘them each separately. 
He told Joseph to treat his father and mother, when 
they should be old and sick, as they had treated — 
him. He exhorted them all to continue to love 
each other. “ And you, little thing,’’ speaking 
to Eliza, “‘ remember the hymn you learned ; ‘ Birds 
in their little nests.agree,’ &c. I am going to sleep 
as well as you: for death is only a good long sound 
sleep in the grave, and we shall meet again.” He 
congratulated us on the dispositions of our children ; 
said it was a satisfaction to see them likely to turn ~ 
out well; and continued for some time to express 
his confidence in a happy immortality, and in a. fu- 
ture state, which would afford us ample field for the 


- exertion of our faculties. 


On Monday morning, the 6th of bli after _ 
having lain perfectly still till four o’clock in the 
_ morning, he called to me, but in a fainter tone than 
usual, to give him some wine and tincture of bark. 
J asked him how he felt. He answered, he had no 
pain, but appeared fainting away gradually. About 
an hour after, he asked me for some chicken broth, 
of which he took a tea-cup full. His pulse was 
"quick, weak, and fluttering : his breathing, though 
easy, short. About eight o’clock, he asked me to 
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give him some egg and wine. After this he lay quite 
still till ten o’clock, when he desired me and Mr. . 
Cooper to bring him the pamphlets* we had looked 
out the evening before. He then dictated as clearly 
and distinctly as he had ever done in his life the ad- 
ditions and alterations he wished to have made in 
each. Mr. Cooper took down the substance of ' 
what he said, which, when he had done, I read to 

m.. He said Mr. Cooper had put it in his own 
language; he wished it to be putin his. I then 
took a pen and ink to his bed-side.. He then re- 
peated over again, nearly word for word, what he — 
had before said; and when I had done, I read it 
over to him. = ** That is right; I.have now done.” | 
About half an hour after he desired, in’ a faint 
voice, that we would move him from the bed on 
which he lay.to a cot, that he might lie with his 
lower limbs horizontal, and his head upright. He 
died in about ten minutes after we had moved him, 
but breathed his last so easy, that neither myself or 
my wife, who were both sitting close to him, per- 
ceived it at the time. He had put his hand to his 
face, which prevented our observing it. 


*\N. B. The pamphlets which Mr. Priestley here mentions 
were, The Comparison of Jesus and Socrates, and two pam~ 
phlets in defence of it. 
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eisham, Thomas 1750- 
Zeal and fortitude in the thristeess 


QD Belsham, Thomas, 1750-1829. 


22 Zeal and fortitude in the Christian ministry illustrat 

P7 and exemplified. A discourse delivered at Hackni 

Bh April 8, 1804, on occasion of the death of the Rev. Jose 
Priestley ... To which is annexed, a brief Memoir of I 
Priestley’s life and writings, and a letter from his sc 
Mr. Joseph Priestley, containing the particulars of } 
last sickness. By Thomas Belshan ... Lond 
J. Johnson, 1804. 
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1. Priestley, Joseph, 1733-1804. 1. Title. 
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